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A NEW LABOR SERVICE — 


That the Federal Gevernment should concern itself with the 
welfare of wage earners is a relatively new idea in this country. It 
took more than half a century of constant agitation and education, be- 
fore the American people, through their representatives in Congress, 
recognized that the problems of working men and women were suffi- 
ciently important to justify the creation of a separate Department 
giving its undivided attention to labor's needs, The United States 
Department of Labor is the youngest of all Federal Departments, It 
was organized in 1914 to foster, develop and promote the welfare of 
the wage earners in the United States, to improve their working con- 
ditions and to advance their opportunity for profitable employment, 


In the twenty-one years of the Department's existence it 
has made considerable progress in the establishment of better working 
conditions and in the recognition of the worker's right to a voice in 
the industrial problems which affect him so vitally. To get a clear 
idea of the problems workers must have unbiased and scientific infor- 
mation which covers not only conditions in their own particular in- 
dustry, but also on the larger issues affecting the welfare of all 
labor and the nation as a whole. 


As the Secretary of Labor, ome of my duties is to make such 
information available to the 10,000,000 wage earners of the country. 
This function will be performed by the Labor Information Service just 
organized within the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This new division 
will issue each month a Labor Information Bulletin which will attempt 
to summarize briefly general labor and economic facts of interest to 
all workers, The current number is the first of this series, It is 
hoped that this and future issues will prove of real value to Ameri- 


can working men and women, 


Secretary of Labor 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM ON ECONOMIC SECURITY 


In his last message to Congress in June 
the President of the United States definite- 
ly pointed the way to a new era of economic 
security for the average worker and his fam- 
ily. 


"I am looking", he said, "for a sound 
means which I can recommend to provide at 
once security against several of the great 
disturbing factors in life--especially those 
which relate to unemployment and old age." 


Following up these words, the President 
immediately appointed a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security to study the entire problem 
of economic security for workers, with a 
view to formulating legislation to be pre- 
sented to the next Congress. The Committee 
is headed by the Secretary of Labor, Other 
members are: The Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Federal Emergency Relief 
y~dministrator, It is being assisted by a 
special technical board, of which Dr. Edwin 
E, Witte, of Wisconsin, is the executive di- 
rector. 


In emphasizing the need of a legisla- 
tive program to provide against the economic 
insecurity of workers,Miss Perkins, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, said: 


"I need not dwell longer upon the hazard 
of unemployment. It is estimated that not 
less than 13,000,000 people were unemployed 
in the worst stage of the depression, and 
not less than 2,000,000 people were without 
work at the peak of prosperity. What these 
figures mean in human suffering, weakened 
morale and social cost, only the blind and 


_unimaginative can fail to realize, 


"But unemployment is by no means the 
only hazard which confronts the wage earner, 
In prosperous periods, 25,000 workers are 
killed annually through accidents in indus- 
try. Permanent injuries disable an addition- 
al 150,000 and nearly 4,000,000 men and wom- 
en suffer annually from temporary disability. 
Approximately 2 percent of the population 
are estimated to be sick at any given time, 
There are now in this country more than 
6,500,000 men and women who are over 65 
years of age, of whom a very large number 
have no means of self support." 


It is the intention of the Committee to 
present a complete picture of the entire 
problem of economic insecurity and submit a 
program by which,eventually, protection will 
be given to workers and their dependents 
against all the hazards and vicissitudes of 
life which are beyond their control. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


On June 29, 193, the President of the 
United States, in accordance with the joint 
resolution passed by Congress on June 19, 
1934, created the National Labor Relations 
Board "to deal with labor relations and par- 
ticularly with difficulties arising in con- 
nection with collective bargaining, labor 
elections and labor representation," The 
Board consists of three members appointed by 
the President, They are: Lloyd K, Garrison 
of Wisconsin,chairman, Harry Alvin Millis of 


Illinois and Edwin S.Smith of Massachusetts, 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
taken the place of the National Labor Board 
which was organized on August 5, 19434. The 
latter board, and its nineteen regional 
boards, handled ,277 cases of labor dis- 
putes which directly affected approximately 
2,000,000 wage earners, Of the total number 
of disputes handled by the National Labor 
Board, 2,7) cases (6 out of every 10) re- 











sulted from alleged violation of section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which deals with labor's rights to collec- 
tive bargaining, 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
power to arbitrate all labor disputes 
in connection with the interpreta- 

of the National Indus- 
which provides that: 


the 
arising 
tion of section 7a 
trial Recovery Act, 


"Employees shall have the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents,in the designation of such represent- 
atives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
other mutual aid or 


lective bargaining or 


protection," 
The Board is specifically authorized: 


(1) To investigate issues, facts, prac- 
tices,and activities of employers or employ- 


ees in any controversies arising under sec- 


tion 7a of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act; 

(2) To order and conduct elections and 
on its own initiative to take steps to en- 


force its orders; 


(3) To hold hearings and make findings 
of fact regarding complaints of discrimina- 
tion against or discharge of employees or 
other alleged violations of section 7a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act; 


(k) Upon request of the parties to a 
labor dispute,to act as a Board of Voluntary 
Arbitration or to select a person or agency 
for voluntary arbitration. 


Since its creation, the National Labor 
Relations Board has rendered a number of de- 
cisions on disputes which have been turned 
over to it by its predecessor, The decision 








on each case is published and may be had up. 
on request by writing directly either to the 
National Labor Relations Board or to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly reports 
of its activities are also available for 
distribution, 





LABOR INFORMATION CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is devote a 
coluwm of its 


planning to 
Labor Information 
Bulletin to questions and an- 
swers on important labor prob- 
lems, such as employer and em- 
ployee relationships, hours and 
wages, conditions of work, etc, 
Individual workers or labor or- 
ganizations are invited to send 
in such questions as they wish, 
The answers will be prepared by 
the various of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Bureaus 


Suggestions and requests 
for information should be sent 
to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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HOW THE DEPRESSION AFFECTED 1,000 


What the prolonged 
the lives of a large nunber of 
though retaining their jobs,suffered seri 
told in 


just published by the Department o 


curtailment of their incomes, is 


report 


Labor 


on "Earnings and Standard of Living of 


¥ Railway Employees During the Depres- 


The survey was made last summer by the 
Department of Labor in cooperation with rep- 
standard 


resentatives of 16 railway unions 


and a special advisory committee, It is par- 
ticularly significant because it dealt with 
a group of workers employed in a well organ- 
ized 


and thoroughly regulated industry 


. 
brief summary of the most salient point 
| 


brought out in the study is presented 


As a result of lower 
wages and especially of reduced working time 


Reduced earnings, 





the annual earnings of the breadwinners of 
greatly 


the families investigated have been 
reduced, 980 workers who reported 


of the 
their earnings -- 2 out of every 4 earned 
less than $1,500 per year; 1 out of every 3 
51,000; and 1 out of every 


¢500 per year. 


earned less than 
10 averaged less than 


In comparing their earnings of April 
3 with July 1929, it was found that 7 out 
every 10 suffered a drop in their earn- 
igs of 20 percent or more; 43 out of every 
10 had a reduction of 0 percent or 
and 1 out of every 10 reported a loss of 60 
percent or more, 


) 


19 
of 
in 


more; 


Increased burdens, In spite of the 
large reductions in the annual income of the 
workers investigated, 1 out of every 4 fam- 
that they had 
cash or groceries to relatives or friends in 
1932. Men who had been supporting a family 
of 4 or | found themselves as 
winners for 7 or 8. Sometimes it was a mar- 
who had returned with 
Often it was 





ilies reported contributed 


chief bread- 


ried son or daughter 


children to the parents' home, 


PLOYED WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 





the parents who were forced to seek food and 
shelter for themselves and thei 

children in the 
daughters, There were also broth 


homes of marr 


o 
@ 
fa 


Bal 
P4 


3 
ters and other relatives who needed 


The answer is: 


iow did they manage? 





Lh of the 370 families (1 out of every 


8) who owned or were buying their 
homes in 1929, had lost them either 
through foreclosure or forfeiture; 

272 of the 88 families (1 out of every 
3)who had savings accwnulated prior 
to the depression, spent all of 
their savings to provide their dai- 
ly necessities; 

295 of the 939 workers (1 out of every 
3)who carried life insurance, eith- 
er dropped or cashed in their pol- 
icies; 

7 of the 305 workers ry 


\ 
lh.) who carried accid 
were obliged to drop it; 

52 families had incurred debts run- 
ning from §50 to $1,000 per family. 


These debts were not incurred lightly. 
report shows that the 
borrowing of money after all 
allowances for recreation, education, hous- 
ing, clothing, health, and even fcod had 
been drastically reduced, In some cases, the 


On the contrary, the 


started only 


reductions were dangerously below the min- 
imum, 
LOWERED STANDARD OF LIVING 
Education, 157 boys and girls either 


had dropped out of school or college or had 
deferred entrance, 

Housing, 225 families had moved at 
least once within the last four years, main- 
ly to reduce their rent allowances, 





Clothing. Most families reported no 
purchases of clothes since 1940 or 1931. A 
few men purchased only one cheap suit in 
three years, Others had nothing but their 
work overalls, Women, who formerly bought 
ready-made dresses, now made their own from 
cheap remnants, Children were wearing sneak- 
ers instead of shoes to school, 


Health conditions, In nearly 40 percent, 
or one-third of the families visited, one or 
more members required medical attention, 
which they could not afford, 





More than one-half of the families re- 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 


Labor disputes in August, Preliminary 
figures on strikes, collected by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, indicate that approx- 
imately 22); strikes, involving 130,200 work- 
ers, were in progress during August, This 
compares with 2); strikes and 230,000 work- 
ers in July. Approximately 85 strikes af- 
fecting 48,000 workers were settled during 
the month, 





Of the 22) strikes in progress in August, 
113 with 66,000 workers continued over from 
the previous month, One hundred and eleven 
strikes involving 6,000 workers started 
during August, Wage disputes were responsi- 
ble for 77 strikes with 19,000 employees. 
Union recognition accounted for 43 strikes 
with 7,500 employees, Disputes where both 
wages and union recognition were involved at 
the same time resulted in an additional 56 
strikes with 58,000 workers, The remaining 
strikes were of miscellaneous origin, 


Conciliation, mediation and arbitration 
are the three generally recognized methods 
of settling labor disputes, strikes or lock- 
outs, if the workers and their employers do 
not settle them by themselves, 





poss 
ported need of dental care, Whole families conc 
needed fillings or extractions, the 
disr 
One-fourth of the families reported that al 
at least one member was in need of eye exam- with 
ination or treatment, Among them were 72 elec 
children between the ages of 6 and 15 years, the 
empl 
Food budgets, Butter, milk, meat, fresh 
fruits and vegetables were most often dras- 
tically reduced, occasionally entirely elim- ploy 
inated from budgets. Corn meal, the cheaper thir 
cereals, fat bacon, beans and potatoes were tion 
the staples--many times the only articles of when 
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RELATIONSHIPS thet: 


Conciliation is an attempt by a third 
party to bring the workers and their employ- 
ers, involved in a labor dispute; to an ami- 
cable solution of their differences, A con- 
ciliator may of his own accord suggest terms 
for the settlement of the dispute, But he 
has no power to compel the settlement, His roll: 
services may not even be accepted by one or tist: 
both parties involved in the dispute, more 
tur i 
The United States Conciliation Service, The t 
The Conciliation Service of the Department $3,7° 
of Labor was organized in 191) as the Feder- 
al Government conciliation agency for all 255,7 
labor disputes, The commissioners of concil- this 
iation are especially trained for this work, tal v 
In August 193 they were called upon to ren- in ms 
der their services in 70 new trade disputes, large 
strikes or threatened strikes,in addition to 
the 11 disputes carried over from the prev- 
ious month, 








During August the Service was success- 6,585 

ful in averting 16 threatened strikes and inThe i 
adjusting 15 disputes in which a suspension large 
of work had occurred, Three cases were ré-tries 
ferred to the National Labor Relations Boardtiles 
for further action, were recorded as im-yhich 
incre 
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possible of adjustment through the usual 
conciliation process and 33 were pending at 
the end of the month, The Service handled 8 
disputes involving violations of the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act and cooperated 
with the National Mediation Board in holding 
elections on 7 railway lines to determine 
the manner of labor representation for their 


employees, 


Mediation, If the workers and the em- 
ployers agree to submit their dispute toa 
third party, the procedure is called media- 
tion. A mediation board may be temporary 
when selected or appointed to handle a sin- 
gle dispute, It may become more or less per- 
manent, if the workers and the employers of 
a single industry agree to submit to it all 
their labor disputes, Such is the case of 


the men's clothing industry in New York, 
Chicago and Rochester, Finally, if mediation 
of labor disputes is provided by law, the 
mediation board becomes a permanent govern- 
ment agency. A case in point is the National 
Mediation Board for the mediation of all 
railroad labor disputes, 


The decision of a mediation board is not 
compulsory. In this respect mediation is 
similar to conciliation,and the two are very 
often confused as meaning the same thing. 


Arbitration, When the employers and 
the workers in submitting their dispute to a 
mediation board also agree to abide by the 
Gecision of the board, the procedure is 
called arbitration, The decision of an 
arbitration board is compulsory. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS IN AUGUST 193) 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The statistics on employment and pay- 
rolls, collected by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, indicate that approximately 743,200 
more workers employed in all manufac- 
turing industries in August than in July. 
The total weekly payroll was increased by 
93,795,000. 

A comparison with last year shows that 
255,700 more men and women had factory jobs 
this August than last year, and that the to- 
tal weekly wage income of all wage earners 
in manufacturing industries was $11,021,000 
larger. 


were 


EMPLOYMENT 


Factory employment increased from 
6,585,000 in July to 6,658,l00 in August, 
was seasonal and was confined 


pensionlargely to the non-durable group of indus- 


ere ré-tries, 


principally to foodstuffs and tex- 


s Boerdtiles, The gain in employment in this ‘group, 


as im-which was 


considerably larger than the net 
increase in all manufacturing industries,was 
partly offset by a loss in employment in the 


durable goods industries, 


Durable and non-edurable goods defined, 
All manufacturing industries may roughly be 
divided into two major classes -- industries 
which produce durable goods and those which 
produce non-durable goods. 





Iron and steel, lumber, stone, clay, 
cement,etc,.,do not wear out quickly and need 
not be rapidly replaced. Becauss of the 
lasting quality of these raw materials, all 
industries engaged in their production are 
classified as durable goods industries. In 
the same class are included also the indus- 
tries which manufacture such articles as, 
building equipment, machinery, railroad cars 


and locomotives, ships and bridges, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furniture and similar 
items. 


The durable goods industries are usually 
divided into the following major groups: 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery; machinery, not including 
transportation equipment; transportation 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous 
metals and their products; lumber and allied 
products; stone, clay and glass products. 
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In contrast to the durable goods, such paper and printing; chemicals and allied qi 















































products as, flour, cereals, canned goods, products; rubber procucts, work 
newspapers and magazines, cigars and ciga- tion 
rettes, or, shirts, overalls, shoes, etc,, Employment decreased in durable goods 
are either consumed at once or wear out rel- industries, The total number of workers em- 
atively quickly and must be rapidly replaced. ployed in the durable goods industries in 
The plants engaged in the manufacture of August was 2,858,700, against 2,915,000 in 
ers ¢ 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES trie: 
3, 67! 
August 193), July 193 and August 1933 125, 
in er! 
the 1 
Number of Workers Employed rubbé 
August July August able 
1934 193); 1933 a de 
dural 
R23 TeOuetraeessiccccedsis cecccecccee | 6,658,)00 | 6,585,200 | 6,402,700 empl 
Durable Goods Groups 
BI OE Gi 60s eceesennsenese 589, 300 603,900 587, 600 
ene 690,200 690,200 567,200 
Transportation equipment........ 4.69, ),00 49h, 800 347,100 
Railroad repair shops....seseres 266,100 281,100 261,200 
Nonferrous metals, ..cccccccccces 207,700 206,900 195,00 
TAMER. cccccccccccccccccccccscee 4.50, 000 448,200 462,700 With 
Stone, clay and glass... ..sccscsecce 136,000 139,900 18h, 900 whicl 
Augus 
Non-durable Goods Groups indus 
Textiles. .ccccccccccecccecccecse | 2,437,100 | 1,399,700 | 1,593,600 last 
Loather..cescecccccccesccccceccs 294, 700 289,200 300, 600 Augu: 
POOGS. ccccccccvcccccecccecsesone 816, 200 735, 800 70, 700 
en ee 90,100 8h, 600 66,900 
Paper and printing, .cccscocseses 498,200 4.96, 000 4.71, 300 
Chemicals. ccccccccccccccccsecese 355,900 350,800 329,900 
RUBE? . cc cccccccvcccvcccscccccccs 108,00 112,700 1106, 300 
Unclassified, .cccccccccccscecccs 199,100 201,00 19), 290 
text! 
emplc 
these products are classified among the non- July. Thus there was a decrease of 50,300 ployn 
durable goods industries, between July and August, The lumber and non- 
ferrous metals industries were the only two 
The non-durable goods industries are which employed more workers in August than 
classified as follows: Textiles and their in July. Lumber added 1,¢00 workers and the 
products; leather and its manufactures; foca nonferrous metals 600, Machinery manufacture than 
and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; registerel no change in employment, The oth- ble ¢, 
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er durable goods industries 
workers in August than in July. 
tions were— 
25,400 in transportation equipment 
15,000 in railroad repair shops 
1,600 in iron and steel 
3,900 in stone, clay and glass 


employed fewer 
The reduc- 


Employment increased in the _ non-durable 





goods industries, The total number of work- 
ers employed in the non-durable goods indus- 
tries in August was 4,799,700, compared with 
3,670,200 in July. This is an increase of 
125,509 workers, There were small decreases 
in employment in rubber manufactures and in 
the unclassified group of industries, In the 
rubber industry ,300 fewer jobs were avail- 
able and in the unclassified group there was 
a decrease of 2,300 workers, All other non- 
durable goods industries registered gains in 
employment, The increases were — 
80,400 in foodstuffs 
37,400 in textiles 
5,500 in leather manufactures 
5,500 in tobacco manufactures 
5,100 in chemicals 
2,200 in paper and printing 
Employment compared with August 1933. 
With the exception of the lumber industry, 
which employed 12,700 fewer workers this 
August than a year ago, all durable goods 
industries employed more wage earners than 
last year. The gains in employment between 
August 1933 and August 193) were — 
124,000 in machinery 
122,300 in transportation equipment 
12,300 in nonferrous metals 
4,900 in railroad repair shops 
1,700 in iron and stsel 
1,100 in stone, clay and glass 
Among the non-durable goods industries, 
textiles, leather and rubber manufactures 
employed fewer workers than last year. En- 
ployment was reduced by — 
156,500 in textiles 
7,900 in rubber 
5,900 in leather manufactures 
These losses in employment were more 
than offset by gains in the other non-dura- 
ble goods industries, which were — 








111,00 in foodstuffs 
26,900 in paper and printing 
26,000 in chemicals 
4,100 in tobacco manufactures 
4,900 in unclassified industries 


PAYROLLS 


Payrolls increased in August, The total 
weekly payroll for all factory workers in 
August was $126,60),000, compared with 
$122,809,000 in July. The increase amounted 





- to $3,795,000. 


In the durable goods industries the week- 
ly payroll rose from $56,693,000 in July to 
$56,734,000 in August, Payrolls were in- 
creased by $775,000 in transportation equip- 
ment and $352,000 inthe lumber industry, 
The other durable goods industries regis- 
tered the following losses in their weekly 
payrolls — 

$51€,000 in iron and steel 
353,000 in railroad repair shops 
107,900 in stone, clay and glass 
71,000 in machinery 
37,000 in nonferrous metals 
In the non-durable goods industries, 
rubber manufactures was the only industry 
with a weekly payroll lower in August than 
in July. The weekly purchasing power of the 
workers engaged in manufacturing rubber 
products fell by $108,000, Im the other in- 
dustries in this group the weekly purchasing 
power of their workers was increased by — 
$1,773,000 in textiles 
1,451,000 in foodstuffs 
163,000 in paper and printing 
105,000 in leather manufactures 
100,000 in chemicals 
4,000 in tobacco manufactures 
226,000 in unclassified industries 


Payroll comparison with August 194%. 
The weekly wage income of all workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing durable goods in 
August was $6,749,000 larger than a year ago. 
Iron and steel was the only group of indus- 
tries which had a smaller payroll in August 
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193), than in the same month last year, The 
weekly purchasing power of the wage earners 
in iron and steel was $1,103,000 less than a 


weekly payroll in August was $4,272,000 lar. 
ger than last year. The textile workers 
earned $1,901,000 less per week and the wage 
earners in the rubber industry $106,000 less 


















































year ago, In the other durable goods indus- 
tries, the weekly wage income of the work- than a year ago. All other industries en. ins 
ers employed was increased over the twelve- gaged in the manufacture of nondurable 191 
months period — goods had larger payrolls. The weekly wage ee 
sto 
sto: 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
cna) 
August 1934, July 193 and August 1933 
_ 
Amount of Weekly Payroll 
August July August 
1934 1934 1933 i 
N 
All Industries..........+++++ |$126, 604,000 |$122,809,000 | $115, 583,000 "" 
f 
Durable Goods Groups } 
Irom On@ S606] .ccccsccccccs 11,219,000 11,737,000 12, 322,000 ‘ 
Machinery.......... senescent BS,07% 000 13, 744, 000 10, 325, 000 
Transportation equipment.. 12,033,000 11,258,000 8,562,000 ‘ 
Railroad repair shops..... 6,578, 000 6,931, 000 6,226, 000 
Nonferrous metals.......66 3,928,000 3,965,000 3,539,000 
LUMDOP. cs ccccccccccscccces 6,205, 000 5,853,000 5,998, 000 
Stone, clay and glass..... 3,098, 000 3,205, 000 3,013,000 
Non-durable Goods Groups 
TORCILES. cccccscccccvcveses 21,571, 000 19,798,000 23,472,000 
a 5,498, 000 5,393,000 5,467,000 
FOOdS ecco cccccccccccccccces 16,022,000 14,571,000 12,501, 000 
cis anunnbeaens e's 1,096,000 1,052,000 990,000 
Paper and printing....e.e-. 11,65, 000 11,491,000 10, 552, 000 
0 err ere 7,481, 000 7,381,000 6,483, 000 
RUDDE?. cccccccccccccccscece 2,039,000 2,147,000 2,145,000 
ee eg. 4,509,000 h., 283,000 3,988, 000 = 
curv 
any | 
$3,471,000 in transportation equipment income of their workers was increased by — unos 
3,348,000 in machinery $3,521,000 in foodstuffs neat 
389,000 in nonferrous metals 1,102,000 in paper and printing ment 
352,000 in railroad repair shops 998,000 in chemicals 
207,000 in lumber 106,000 in tobacco manufactures 
85,000 in stone, clay and glass 31,000 in leather bers 
In the non-durable goods industries the 521,000 in unclassified industries ing 1 
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THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


What happened to employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing industries from January 
1919 to August 193) is told in the chart 
presented below, The dotted curve tells the 
story of employment, and the solid curve the 
story for payrolls. 


The years are shown at the bottom of the 


and payrolls from month to month, compared 
with the employment and payrolls of a given 
period, called the base, The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics uses as its base from which to 
measure changes in the number of workers em- 
ployed per month and the average weekly pay- 
roll, the three years, 1923, 192); and 1925, 
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the sides of the chart, the index 
which shows what happened to employ- 


ures 
number 
ment and payrolls during the month. 


on 


The index num- 
rethod of 
of employment 


What index numbers are, 
bers here used are a simpie 
ing the relative conditions 





show- 


payrolls since 1919, and to conditions in 


August 193k. 








Months of hizhest employment and pay- 
roll since 1919. It will be seen from the 
chart that the highest polnt on the employ- 
ment curve is for March 1920. The index of 
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employment for that month was approximately 
116, This means that for every 100 persons 
employed during the base period (1923-1925 
average), approximately 116 persons had jobs 
during the period of highest employment, 


We can also see, that the highest point 
on the payroll curve is for June 1920, The 


payroll index for that month was approxi- 
mately 12). This means that for every $100 
paid out in wages during the base period 


(1923-1925 average), $12) was paid out in 


June 1920, 


Months of lowest employment and payroll 





since 1919. The lowest point on the employ- 
ment curve is for March 1933, The employ- 
ment index for that month was approximately 
59. In other words, for every 100 workers 
employed in manufacturing industries during 
the base period (1923-1925 average), only 59 
workers had jobs in March 1943. 


HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN 


Employment in manufacturing industries 
averaged 443.9 hours per week in August, com- 
pared with 433.) hours in July and 438.5 in 
August of last year, 


Average hourly earnings of the work- 
are received by the 
were 55.7 cents 
July 


ers, for whom reports 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in August, compared with 55.8 cents in 
and 48,2 cents in August a year ago. 


The 194, averages given above are cal- 


culated from the actual hours of work re- 
ported by 19,99 establishments, employing 
4,103,612 wage earners, The 19335 figures 
are based on the records of 11,143 estab- 


lishments with 2,123,143 employees. 
In 5 selected representative durable 


goods industries the average weekly hours 
and the average hourly earnings were — 
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On the payroll curve the lowest point, 
which shows the smallest payroll since 1919, 
is for March 1943. The index for that 
month was 37. For every $100 paid out in 
wages during the base period (1923-1925 av- 
erage), only $37 was paid out in March 1933, 


Employment and payrolls in August 194k, 
The last points on the employment and pay- 
roll curves are for the month of August 
193k. The employment index for August was 
approximately 79, showing that 79 men and 
for every 100 per- 


(1923- 





women had jobs in August 
sons employed during the base period 
1925 average). 


The payroll index for August 193) was 
approximately 62, This indicates that $62 
were disbursed in weekly wages for every 
$100 paid out during the base period (1923- 
1925 average), 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly hours: 
34.2 in foundries and machine shops 
34.3 in sawnills 
31.9 in automobiles 
31.5 in brick manufacturing 
27.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 

72.7 in automobiles 

64.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
59.2 in foundries and machine shops 

lel in sawmills 

43.6 in brick manufacturing 


In 5 selected representative non-dur- 
able goods industries the average weekly 
hours and the average hourly earnings were — 


Weekly hours: 
2.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
36.1 in paper and pulp 
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34.7 in petroleum refining 
29.7 in cotton goods manufacturing 
27.4 in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 

80,0 in tires and inner tubes 

76.3 in petroleum refining 

53.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
51.9 in paper and pulp 

37.8 in cotton goods manufacturing 


Slaughtering and meat packing, and 
foundries and machine shops were the only 
two of the ten selected industries in which 
weekly hours of employment in August aver- 
aged slightly longer than a year ago, In the 
other selected industries the average weekly 
hours were considerably shorter. The reduc- 
tions ranged from 43.7 hours in brick manu- 
facturing to 12,6 hours in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, 


The wage earners in all the ten select- 
ed industries had higher hourly earnings in 
August 193) than a year ago. The increases 
ranged from 1.7 cents per hour in cotton 
goods manufacturing to 1.6 cents in tires 
and inner tubes, 


Weekly earnings, Factory workers in 
August averaged $18.89 per week, compared 
with $18.68 in July and $18.93 in August 
1933. These average weekly earnings are 
based on total payroll figures and include 
part-time as well as full-time employees, 
The 193 averages are calculated from the 





EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, WAGES AND HOURS IN 


Bituminous coal, Wining of bituminous 
coal in August 193) supplied jobs to 345%3,700 
workers, at a weekly payroll of $5,571,000, 
The workers averaged 71.8 cents per hour and 
worked 23, hours per week, Their average 
weekly wage income was $16.75. 





There were 38,800 more workers engaged 
in the production of bituminous coal in Aug- 


establishments with 
The 1943 average 
establishments with 


reports of 25,016 
3,749,639 wage earners, 
is based on 18,928 
3,283,145 employees. 


In the five representative industries 
engaged in the manufacture of durable goods, 
the average weekly wage income of the em- 
ployed workers was — 

$23.06 in automobiles 
20.16 in foundries and machine shops 
17.23 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
14.58 in sawmills 
13.91 in brick manufacturing 


In the selected nonedurable goods in- 
dustries the workers averaged per week = 
$27.1) in petroleum refining 
22.3) in slaughtering and meat packing 
21.66 in tires and inner tubes 
18.76 in paper and pulp 
11.46 in cotton goods manufacturing 


In five of the ten selected industries, 
namely, automobiles, brick manufacturing, 
cotton goods, paper and pulp, and tires and 
inner tubes, the wage earners received lower 
weekly incomes than last year, The losses 
ranged from approximately 2), cents per week 
in tires and inner tubes to $l.71 in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, In the remaining 
5 industries the weekly wage income of the 


workers was higher than a year ago, The ine 
creases ranged from approximately 53 cents 
per week in petroleum refining to $2.56 in 


slaughtering and meat packing. 


CERTAIN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


ust than a year ago. The total weekly pay- 


roll for the entire industry was $785,000 
larger. Hourly earnings were 23, cents 
higher, but the average number of hours 


worked per week in August was 11,6 hours 
less than a year ago. In spite of the short- 
er hours, the weekly income of the individ- 
ual mine worker was slightly higher than in 
August of last year, 
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Railroad transportation, The total num- 
ber of workers employed on Class I steam 
railways in August, exclusive of executive 
officials and staff assistants,was 1,019,723. 
Their total payroll for the entire month was 
€125,012,000, averaging $122.60 a month per 
individual employee, 





Total railroad employment this year was 
33,732 larger than in August 1933,The month- 
ly wage outlay $3,155,000 greater but 
the monthly income of the individual workers 
remained approximately the same as last year. 


was 


Telephone and telegraph, Telephone and 
telegraph employment in August is estimated 
at 380,600 workers, with an average weekly 
payroll of $10,700,000, The workers averaged 
71.9 cents per hour and their individual 
weekly wage income for 439.0 hours of work 
was approximately $27.60. 





Power and light, The power and light 
industry provided jobs for 273,900 workers, 
with an estimated total weekly payroll of 
$7,595,000. The workers averaged 38,3 hours 
per week and earned 77.2 cents per hour, The 
average individual weekly income is esti- 
mated at $29.6h. 





Hotels. Total employment in hotels in 
August was estimated at 270,700 and the 
weekly payroll $3,100,000, With an average 
of 27.1 cents per hour, the wage earners in 
the hotel industry averaged 412.95 per week 
for 6.7 hours of work, 

Laundries, Laundry establishments 
through the entire country supplied jobs to 
195,200 workers in August. The total weekly 
payroll is estimated at $2,931,000.The work- 
ers averaged 437.5 cents per hour for 39.7 
hours of work, Their average weekly income 
was $15.08. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF PROGRAM 


Public works, The total number of wage 
earners directly engaged on Public Works Ad- 
ministration projects in August, 193 was 
625,000, Their total wage income for the 
entire month was $35,000,000, 





Since August 1933 P.W.A. projects have 
paid out $226,700,000 in wages.Orders placed 
for material were valued at $61,000,000, 


Emergency conservation work, The Civil- 
jan Conservation Corps had a total enroll- 
ment of 385,312, whose payroll in August was 
$16, 361, 000, 





Emergency relief work, The Emergency 
Work Program, which followed the Civil Works 
Program of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration provided relief work to 
1,251,000 applicants in August, as compared 
with 1,136,000 in July. The total payroll 
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in August was $61,000,000, compared with 
$46,500,000 in the previous month, 


The Federal Emergen- 
that be- 
was an 


Emergency relief. 
cy Relief Administration reported 
tween July and August 193), there 
increase of 3 percent in the number of fan- 
ilies receiving unemployment relief in 16 
cities or urban counties, In August these 
communities carried 1,925,140 families 
on their relief rolls, as compared with 
1,877,753 families reported in July. 





The total amount of obligations incurred 
for unemployment relief from all public 
funds increased 10 percent during the 
month, In August 194, the total expendi- 
tures from all public funds on unemployment 
relief was $57,852,000, compared with 
$52,779,000 spent in July. The increase was 


$5,073,000, 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 193) 


AGRICULTURE 


The 193-1935 food supply analyzed, In 
spite of the serious summer drought, it is 
estimated that this year's food supply will 
be sufficient for all domestic requirements, 
The following analysis of the 193-1935 sup- 
ply of foodstuffs is reprinted from the Aug- 
ust 28, 193), issue of the Consumers! Guide 
published by the Consumers' Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. "Nor- 
mal" represents the average supply of a ten- 
year period: 





Cereals: 

Wheat .cceccccesceeeeeNormal or above 
Cornecececcccccccceehormal or above 
RyOcccccccccccccccceNOrmal or above 
OatsacccccccccccccscNOrmal or above 
Milled rice.........eNormal or above 
Dairy products: 

Milk and cream,.....Nearly normal 
Butter...ccceccseseee 90 percent of normal 
Che@SC..ccecccceecseeeg0=95 percent normal 
Vegetables: 

Potatoes. .cecceeseee90=95 percent normal 
Dried beans.........95 percent of normal 
POBSeeccececcccvceeed) percent of normal 
Peanuts...ccccceceee95 percent of normal 
Other vegetables,....Normal 

Fruits and melons: 

Citrus fruit........Above normal 

Other fruits.....-..90 percent of normal 


Poultry products and fish: 
EG@Secccccccccccceced” percent of normal 
Poultry..cceccesccese9O percent of normal 
Pish. ccccccccccccoce Normal 

Meats: 

PorKeccccccccscccoce so percent of normal 
Beef and veal Above normal now, be- 
low normal second 
half of the year 


Lamb and mutto 
Sugar and fats: 
SUSE 5 <cccccncescec eo NOPE 
Lard and margarine..90 percent of normal 
Farmers' income in August, The total 
cash income of farmers in August was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at 
$573,000,000, The sale of farm products ac- 
counted for $99,000,000 of this total, This 
was $36,000,000 more than in July 193 and 
$87,000,000 more than in August 1933. But 
the increase was smaller than is usual be- 
tween July and August because of a smaller 
than usual increase in the quantity of grain, 
cotton and potatoes marketed, 

Rental and benefit payments to farmers, 
who agreed to abide by the crop reduction 
program of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration were estimated at $1;7,000,000, 
compared with $20,000,000 in July. In the 
drought areas, the farmers realized an addi- 
tional $27,000,000 from the sale of cattle 
to the Government, 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The Federal Reserve Board, which was 
organized in 1913 in connection with the 
Federal Reserve Banking System, has been 
collecting and publishing for a aumber of 
years monthly statistics on business and 
economic conditions in the country. Their 
latest report for August and part of Sep- 
tember says that the total output of indus- 
try, which usually increases in this season, 


showed little change in August, On the oth- 
er hand, distribution of commodities and de- 
partment store sales showed a more than sea- 
sonal growth, 


Production of steel continued to de- 


cline during August and the early part of 
September, contrary to the seasonal tenden- 
cies, In the middle of September a slight 
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increase in activity was reported, Output pared .by the Federal Reserve Board, The 





of automobiles which had been maintained at three years, 1923, 192); and 1925, are used The 1 
a relatively high rate during the spring and by the Federal Reserve Board as the base month 
early summer, declined in August, Lumber period from which the month-to-month changes outpu 
production showed an increase, In the cot- in industrial production are measured, The i 
ton textile industry production was larger 56. 
in August than in July, but was retarded by Month of highest production since 1919, baske 
the strike in the first three weeks of Sep- The chart shows that the highest point on base 
tember, Meat packing output in August was the curve, indicating the highest volume of only 
July 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


INDEX OF F.R. BOARD, 1923-25100 
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jarger than in any other recent month, be- industrial production since 1919,is for June 

cause of the heavy sales of cattle in the 1929. The index for that month was approxi- 

drought areas, mately 125. This means that for every 100 price 
units, or baskets of commodities (tons of than 

Physical volume of production. A picture steel, pairs of shoes, cars of freight load- than 

of what happened to industrial production in ed, automobiles, etc.), produced per month Stati 
the United States from Jan, 1919 to August during 1923-1925, there were 125 such units Augus 

193, 1s shown above in the chart of the Phy- or baskets of commodities produced in Junge, 


sical Volume of Industrial Production, pre- 1929. 
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Month of lowest production since 1919. 
The lowest point on the curve,indicating the 
month with the lowest volume of industrial 
output since January 1919, is for July 19322. 
The index for that month was approximately 
56. In other words, for every 100 units or 
baskets of commodities produced during the 
base period (1924-1925 average), there were 
only 56 such units or baskets produced in 
July 1932. 





of industrial production in 
August 193k. The last point on the curve 
is for August 193. The industrial produc- 
tion index for that month was approximately 
73,meaning that in August 193) only 73 units 
or baskets of commodities were produced for 
every 100 such units or baskets produced 


Volume 





during the base period (1923-1925 average). 
The volume of industrial production in Aug- 
ust was 4 percent lower than in July and 19 


percent lower than a year ago, 
OTHER BAROMETERS OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Certain individual industries, such as 
automobiles,steel and railroad 
transportation, play such an important role 
in the economic life of the Nation, that 
their month-to-month output is often used as 
a barometer to tell the trend of economic 
conditions in the country as a whole, What 
happened to some of these major industries 
compared with July and with 


construction, 


in August as 


duction of passenger cars and trucks in the 
United States in August was 23,810 units— 
31,765 cars less than in July but 1,955 cars 
more than in August a year ago, 

Bituminous coal, Total estimated output 
of bituminous coal was 27,):90,000 net tons 
— 2,210,000 tons more than in July but 
6,420,000 tons less than in August of last 
year. 

Electric power, Total estimated produc— 
tion of electric power was 7,1)))2,000 kilo- 
watt hours--337,000 kilowatt hours more than 








‘in July and 223,000 kilowatt hours more than 


in August 1933. 

Steel, Total production of steel ingots 
in August was 1,363,000 tons --90,000 tons 
less than in July and 1,501,000 tons less 
than in August 1933. 

Textile in_ustry, The textile 
in August consumed 121,000 bales of raw cote 
ton -- 62,000 bales in July, but 
165,000 bales less than a year ago, 


industry 





+heon 
vOieil 


more 





Railroad freight car loadings, The 6s- 
timated total number of freight cars loaded 


by Class I railroads in August was 2,755,000 
cars -- 20,000 cars less than in July, and 
90,000 cars less than in August 1933. 

Building permits, The estimated value 
of the total building construction permits 
issued in 752 identical cities in August was 
$45,110,000 — $388,000 more than in July 
and $7,527,000 more than last year, 

Retail trade, Total value of sales of 
the two mail order houses in August was 
$h,134,000 — $6,7)7,000 more than in July, 
and $),07),000 more than a year ago, 








WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN AUGUST 193) 


August 19337 
Automobiles, The total estimated pro- 
Wholesale prices, Average wholesale 





prices in August 
than in July. 


were 2,1 percent higher 
They were 9.9 percent higher 
than in August 1933, The of Labor 
Statistics' index of wholesale prices in 
August was 76.); compared with 100.0 in 1926, 


Bureau 


and 69.5 in August 1933. In other words, 
$76.0 could buy at wholesale in August 193) 
the same amount of commodities which cost 
$100 in 1926. These same commodities could 
have been bought for $69.50 in August a year 


ago. 


—' 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

































































can 
93), 
1926 = 100 193 
the < 
August, 193) 
1926 August | August | increase (¢) 
193 1933 over August 19 
Index Index Index Per cent 
A11 Commodities......sseeeee-| 100 76.4 69.5 ¢ 929 
in De 
Farm products....ssseeseseese| 100 69.8 57.6 ¢ 21.2 et age 
Dew MEPOPAGAS.cccccccccccess 100 71.6 60.6 ¢ 18.2 at 
Semi-manufactured articles..| 100 72.6 71.7 + 1.3 
Finished products......+s+++| 100 792 73.4 * 7.9 a 
fey 
the 
an 
also 
Retail food prices, Retail food prices $1.00 spent on food in retail markets in g¢raz: 
in August were 3.3 percent higher than in 1913, the purchaser had to pay approximately incr: 
July. They were 7.); percent higher than a $1.1 in August. Last year the same food- ever, 
year ago, The Bureau of Labor Statistics' stuffs cost approximately $1.06. case: 
ident 
AVERAGE UNITED STATES RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
sur v¢ 
August 193) and August 1933 in ti 
start 
The 
— Retail Price Increase (¢) or Decrease (-) occu! 
Aug. 1934 | Aug. 1933 | August 1933 to August 193) mat, 
Cents Cents Cents Per cent =“ 
earn 
Bread, pound......... 8. 7.6 ¢ 0.8 ¢ 10.5 mpl 
Butter, pound........ 32.9 27.6 ¢ 5.3 ¢ 19.2 — 
Milk, quart.......... 11.4 10.9 ¢ 0.5 ¢ 4.6 eats 
Eggs, Gozen....esseee 31.6 25.5 ¢ 6.1 ¢ 23.9 ee 
Potatoes, pound...ee. 2.1 3.4 * 1.3 saa 38.2 i 
Bare, POUR. ccccccces 12.2 9.9 @ 2.3 # 23.2 
Pork chops, pound.... 29.2 20.5 ¢ 8.7 ¢ 42.4 : 
Round steak, pound... 29.4 26.5 ¢ 2.9 # 10.9 = a 
tion 
reta 
lov il 
index of retail food prices in August was The table above gives a list of av- of tl! 
113.6, compared with 100.0 in 1913 and 105.8 erage United States retail prices of some of inte: 
in August 1933. This means that for every the principal foodstuffs consumed in Ameri- 
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sts in 
nately 
food- 


ff av- 
me of 
meri-~- 


can households, The prices are for August 
193 and August 1933. The table also gives 
the changes in the retail prices that have 


CURRENT STUDIES AND REPORTS 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Wages and hours of automobile workers 
in Detroit. The average number of wage earn- 
ers employed during high and low periods of 
production in the utomobile industry has 
been considerably increased since the adop- 
tion of the automobile code, This is shown 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of a 
few sample plants in Detroit to determine 


the effects of the code on employment, wages 





and hours of automobile workers, The study 
also discloses a marked decrease in the av- 
erage hours worked per week, and a definite 
increase in the hourly rates of wages. KHow- 
ever, total earnings in 1933 were in many 
cases only one-half of 1929 earnings for 
identical jobs. 


m 


The petroleum industry. A nation-w 





i 
survey of wages,hours and working condition 
n the petroleum industry has recently be 


= 


started by he Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The information will cover such items as 
occupation, sex, color, age, length of serv- 
ice, nominal rates of pay, full-time hows 
f work, actual hours of work and actual 


Oo 


earnings per hour of the individual workers, 
Employment policies,methods of wage payment, 
general working conditions and welfare work 
will also be included in the survey. It is 
expected that the final results of this in- 
vestigation will shortly be made available. 


The Monthly Labor Review in September, 
adiition to the regular reports on em- 





ployment and payrolls, worlmen's compensa- 
tion, industrial accidents, labor turnover, 
retail and wholesale prices, etc., the fol- 
owing articles in the September 193]; issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review should prove of 
interest: 


occurred between August 193) and Aucus 
last year. 
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cieties in 1943. More than 200,000 per 
borrowed approximately $28,217,000 thr 
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ooperative credit unions in 1944, The 
ined resources of these societies at 
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of 1933 was $35,497,000 and the d 
dends Gisbursed to members amounted 


, : 
nearly $1,000,000, 
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United States and foreign countries, This 
article on unemployment insurance in the 
United States and abroad, brings up to date 
the information on unemployment insurance 
previously publishe by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Other recent articles on this 
subject appeared in the June, July and Auge 
ust 1934 issues of the Monthly Labor Review, 
ocial insurance in France, A compul- 
sor social insurance law was enacted in 
France in 1930. At the end of 1932, er 
0,000,000 persons were protected t the 
law. Nine out of every 10 workers covered 
were in the industrial or commercial fields, 
The others were agricultural workers, 
THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SEKVICE 
Organization, nder the provisions of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1934, a 
syste of public employment offices in the 
United States is being rapidly establishe 
throughout the country. At the er of Aug- 
ust 19434, 21 States, accounting for ore 
than 5 percent of the Nation's wage earn- 
ers i acreed to affiliate with the ted 
States ployment Service, in accordance 
with the provisions of t act. There are 
now in operation 16 permanent State loy- 
ment offices, serving 155 cities and th 


metropolitan areas, In addition, 22 off 


in 3 unaffiliated States are coopera 
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with the United States Employment Service, 
Approximately 607 offices of the National 
Reemployment Service, originally established 
to select workers for public works projects, 
supplement the present activities of the 
United States Employment Service. 

A year's accomplishments, In the twelve 
months just passed the United States Employ- 
ment Service registered and re-registered 
12,634,974 persons, Of these, 6,951,533 
applicants were placed on private or govern- 
ment jobs. Private industry absorbed 
1,305,873 workers, 





Approximately 500 codes, which had been 
approved by the N.R.A. up to August 6, 193), 
contained, with limited exceptions, a clause 
prohibiting outright the employment of min- 
ors under 16, Commercialized agriculture 
and domestic service are the only important 
fields employing a large number of minors,in 
which no regulations have as yet been estabe 
lished either through codes or through the 
President's Keemployment Agreement, 

This is the summary of a report on wel- 
fare and employment conditions in the field 
of juvenile employment recently prepared by 
the Children's Bureau, The report also con- 
tains a brief review of recent State legis- 
lation affecting juvenile employment, Ken- 
tucky raised the educational requirements 
for leaving school and going to work, Massa- 
chusetts provided double compensation for 
minors injured while illegally employed, New 
ment in building work, A minimum age of 21 
has been fixed for the employment of messen- 
gers between 10 p.m, and 5 a.m, 


WOMEN'S BUREAU 


Two reports of interest to women workers 


have recently been issued by the Women's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. The first 
is entitled, "The Woman Worker and the Wom- 
en's Bureau", and contains a brief descrip- 


tion of the Bureau's activities, investizga- 
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tions carried, and studies published or 
problems relating to women in trade an 
industry. 

The second report deals specificall; 
with problems of home work and contains : 
summary of existing State legislation ani 
code regulations on the subject, The prin. 
cipal evils which have long been intimately 
associated with the practice of home work 
are: Overlong working hours, starvation 
wages, exploitation of women and children, 
illegal employment of children and the dan. 
ger of spreading communicable diseases tc 
consumers, 

The report also calls attention to the 
inadequacy of State legislation to cope with 
these evils, Only 15 States have laws pro- 
hibiting or regulating home work to some ex. 
tent. Most of these laws apply to only: 
few of the long list of industries ir 
which the practice of home work prevail: 
However, the special provisions in many of 
the N.R.A. codes, which either prohibit home 
work outright or strictly regulate the con. 
ditions under which it is to be permitted, 
have gone a long way toward improving the 
working conditions, even though not alto- 
gether eradicating the evils of the system, 





LABOR INFORMATION CLEAKING HOUSE 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
planning to devote a column of its Labor 
Information Bulletin to questions and 
answers on important labor problems,such 
as employer and employee relationships, 
hours and wages, conditions of work,etc. 
Individual workers or labor organiza- 
tions are invited to send in such ques- 
tions as they wish, The answers will be 
prepared by the various Bureaus of the 
Department of Labor. 


Suggestions and requests for infor- 
mation should be sent to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C, 
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